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USES FOR THE BULLETIN 


TATE and local teachers associations will find the bulletin useful for 
discussion groups dealing with teacher welfare. It gives a heartening 
picture of how far the profession has come in the hundred years since 

the NEA was organized. 


Tentative plans provide that the findings will be featured at a program 
at the Centennial Convention in Philadelphia, June 30-July 5, 1957. Plans 
are being considered also for a filmstrip, based on the report, to be used at 
Philadelphia and to be made available at low cost for local programs. 


The bulletin makes it possible, when interpreting the teaching profession 
to the lay public, to replace a number of myths and stereotypes with the facts 
on today’s teachers. In addition to providing a few surprises, the report con- 
firms in detail certain general impressions as to handicaps under which the 
profession now works. 


Individual teachers may use this report to assess their own profession 
against other occupations and to rethink their own personal relationships to 
the total picture. They will find much in the bulletin that will be a source 
of pride. 


College and university professors of education will find in the bulletin 
much useful information for study and reference in classes on teaching as a 
profession. 


Counselors, sponsors of future-teacher clubs, and others concerned with 
recruitment for teaching will find much helpful material for the attention of 
promising young people who should be attracted to teaching. 


For any citizen who is concerned for the further advancement of public 
education, there is information here which will give added insight on which 
to base constructive efforts to advance the cause of education. 














I. Introduction 


Individual classroom teachers, giving pre- 
cious time from busy April days in 1956, 
really wrote this bulletin. It remained for the 
NEA Research Division to put together, in 
Statistics and text, the message of the vivid 
human documents that were written by thou- 
sands of teachers. It is a message of love of 
children, faith in America’s future, and devo- 
tion to the teaching profession. Also, it is a 
record of limitations and handicaps still to be 
overcome. 


Scope of the Study 


Of the many problems that surround the 
teaching profession, no one special issue had a 
priority in planning the study reported in this 
bulletin. The purpose was to get a general 
picture of the professional, economic, and 
social status of the men and women who were 
serving the nation as public-school classroom 
teachers in the school year 1955-56. As the 
National Education Association, organized in 
1857, goes into its second hundred years, the 
report may serve as a bench mark for further 
progress by the teaching profession. 

Teachers were asked by questionnaire to 
give a wide range of personal and professional 
information. Only a few opinion-seeking ques- 
tions were asked. The inquiry form was 


mailed in March 1956 to a stratified random 
sample of teachers. State and local school 
directories were the basis of the mailing list. 
School administrators in a few large cities 
that have no directories provided every 100th 
name from their personnel files. 

In response to 12,098 questionnaires, 5602 
usable replies were received. There were rela- 
tively fewer replies from rural than from 
urban teachers, and from women than from 
men teachers. Appropriate weights were as- 
signed to correct for under-reporting of rural 
teachers and of women teachers. 

Several items could be used as rough tests 
of the representativeness of the respondents— 
their average salary, class size in elementary 
urban schools, and the percent who belonged 
to the NEA. The salary and class size figures 
were closely similar to national averages; and, 
as expected, the percent of NEA members was 
somewhat above the national average. The 
Technical Note gives certain figures which 
justify the belief that in general a representa- 
tive group of teachers replied. 


Basic Groupings 


The weighted distribution of teachers into 
40.1 percent rural and 59.9 percent urban, 
and into 27.5 percent men and 72.5 percent 


FIGURE I 
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TABLE 1.—PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
OF TEACHERS, BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, SEX, AND GRADES 
TAUGHT 4 





T of school Elementary Secondary 
district; sex grades grades 


1 2 3 4 


Total 








Rural 
Men.... .8% 10.1% 
2 30.0 


40.1% 


: ‘a ‘ 5 
Women d s. 





_ eee 11.0% 
Urban 
Men. . 


batons it 13.1% 
WO. nc ccensus 


1 
14.2 42. 


4% 
5 





, 27.3% 59.9% 

Total 
a 
Women... 


18.9% 
19.4 


27.5% 
72.5 


100.0% 





Total. . 38.3% 





women, was based on data from the U. S. 
Office of Education and state education de- 
partments. 

Ever since secondary education began to be 
reorganized into junior and senior high 
schools, it has been hard to distinguish be- 
tween clementary and secondary grades. In 
this study, teachers were asked to identify the 
grades included in the schools where they 
taught, and to tell in what grades they were 
teaching and whether they were teaching all 
subjects or specified fields only. 

Teachers were classified as elementary or 
secondary on the basis of their teaching as- 
signments. Those who reported departmental- 
ized subject teaching in Grade VII and above 
are counted as secondary teachers altho a few 
of them were in eight-grade elementary 
schools. 

Table 1 shows a percent distribution of the 
entire group, divided into rural and urban, 
men and women, and elementary and second- 
ary teachers. Figure I shows the distribution 
by grades and by sex. 


Of the men teachers: 


31.2 percent were elementary 
68.8 percent were secondary 


36.9 percent were rural 
63.1 percent were urban. 


Of the women teachers: 


73.3 percent were elementary 
26.7 percent were secondary 


41.3 percent were rural 
58.7 percent were urban. 


Of the elementary teachers: 


13.9 percent were men 
86.1 percent were women 


47.2 percent were rural 
52.8 percent were urban. 


Of the secondary teachers: 


49.5 percent were men 
50.5 percent were women 


28.6 percent were rural 
71.4 percent were urban. 


Organization of Report 


Nearly half of the bulletin consists of a 
statistical Appendix which gives information 
for men and women and for elementary and 
secondary teachers under separate rural and 
urban classifications. Also, for each item, the 
Appendix gives figures on the percent of re- 
spondents who replied that, given the oppor- 
tunity, they would again choose to be teachers. 

The text includes 10 sections, and is high- 
lighted by graphic portrayals of certain find- 
ings. Included also are the results of various 
cross tabulations. Space is lacking for interpre- 
tative comments. For the most part the dis- 
cussion is a matter-of-fact statement of what 
appear to be the most striking facts. 

Section IX discusses relationships between 
items reported earlier and the teachers’ atti- 
tudes toward teaching; Section X gives a com- 
posite portrait of the typical teacher. 





II. The Teacher’s School District and School 


To draw a clear distinction between rural 
and urban teachers is as difficult as to separate 
elementary teachers from secondary. The 
NEA Research Division has developed a list 
of urban school districts, based on Census 
figures and information on district organiza- 
tion. All districts not on this urban list were 
treated as rural in classifying teachers for this 
report. 

Teachers in the study were asked to iden- 
tify the predominating types of areas in their 
school districts. A little more than one-fourth 
of both the rural and the urban teachers 
checked “urban and rural mixed.” 

Of all the teachers, 40.1 percent were in 
rural districts. The 59.9 percent who were in 
urban districts were in the following popula- 
tion groups: 

500,000 and over 

100,000-499,999 

30,000-99,999 12.0 

10,000-29,999 12.9 


$,000-9,999 .... , p 6.7 
2,500-4,999 ... ; : 3.5 


11.1% 
13.7 


Distributions by sex and by elementary or 
secondary assignment, for each type and size 
of school district, are shown in Appendix items 
1 and 2. 

Of the rural teachers: 


25.3 percent were men 
74.7 percent were women 


72.7 percent were elementary 
27.3 percent were secondary. 


Of the urban teachers: 


29.0 percent were men 
71.0 percent were women 


54.4 percent were elementary 
45.6 percent were secondary. 


The regional distribution of the respond- 
ents is shown in Appendix items 3 and 4.1 The 


figures show that the Southeast and the 
Northwest had highest percents of rural teach- 
ers. The Far West and New England had the 
highest percents of urban teachers and of men 
teachers; the Southwest and Southeast had 
the highest percents of women teachers. The 


Northwest was highest on percent of elemen- 
tary teachers; New England, on percent of 
secondary teachers. 

The median teacher was teaching in a 
school of 13-24 teachers—a group which in- 
cluded 27.4 percent of those reporting. About 
one-fifth taught in schools of fewer than 
seven teachers and not quite a fifth in schools 
of 50 or more teachers. The median elemen- 
tary teacher worked in a school of 13-24 
teachers; the median secondary teacher re- 
ported a school of 25-49 teachers. 

Figures II and III and Table 2 give addi- 
tional information on school size. Other de- 
tails are found in Appendix item 5. 

The grade organization of the schools in 
which the teachers were teaching is shown in 
Table 3. Appendix item 6 gives further 
details. 


FIGURE II 
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1 New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont. Middle Atlantic: Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. Southeast: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. Middle: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin. Southwest: Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. Northwest: Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming. Far West: California, Nevada, Oregon, 


Washington. 
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FIGURE Ill 
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The rural teachers who were in separate 
elementary schools were predominantly in 
eight-grade schools; urban teachers, in six- 
grade schools. 

Teachers in schools having only secondary 
grades made up 29.6 percent of the total. 
They taught in four types of schools, which 
divided up on a 100-percent basis as follows: 


TABLE 2.—TEACHERS IN 
OF SCHOOL 


EACH SIZE 





Type of district 
Urban 


Grades taught 
Number of t sin 
school where teaching 








Elemen- Second- 
tary ary 


4 5 


Rural 








re 100 0.0% 
2-3 teachers. .... : 0. 99. 0.3 
4-6 teachers a y 90 10.0 
7-12 teachers R 78.5 21.5 
13-24 teachers....... ‘ ! 70.5 29.5 
25-49 teachers ; ; 47. 52.9 
50-99 teachers . . 80.6 
100 or more teachers. . : . 2. 97.1 





15.1 percent junior high 

20.0 percent junior-senior high 
43.1 percent four-year high 
21.8 percent senior high. 


Only 12.9 percent of the rural teachers 
were in schools of the above four types, 
whereas 28.9 percent were in 11-grade or 12- 
grade elementary-secondary schools. Of the 
12.9 percent of rural teachers reporting one of 
the four types of purely secondary schools, 
more than half were in four-year schools. 

Of urban teachers, 40.6 percent were in 
one of the four types of exclusively secondary 
schools. Here, too, the four-year high school 
was dominant, claiming 39.6 percent of the 
teachers in these four types of schools. How- 
ever, a substantial number (25.9 percent) 
were in three-year senior high schools. 


TABLE 3.—PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ACCORDING TO GRADE 
ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL WHERE TEACHING 





Urban school districts, by population 





Grades included in school Rural 500,000 


districts or more to 


100,000 


30,000 


10,000 5,000 
to to to 


9,999 


2,500 
to 
4,999 





1 

Six-grade elementary.............. 17. 
Seven- or eight-grade elementary.... 39 
Nine-grade elementary-junior high.. 0 
Eleven- or twelve-grade elementary- 

high 
Three-year junior high 
Junior-senior high... . 
Four-year high... .. 
Three-year senior high 
Others (ungraded, etc.).... 





100.0% 


Total. . 100.0% 





oF 
/0 


19.1 
15.1 
1.5 
38. 
0.5 
10 
13 
2 
0 





100 0% 








III. The Teacher and 


The teacher can be so influential upon 
American ideals and tastes that it is significant 
to know something of the teacher’s background 
and personal status in relation to American 
life in general. 


Family Background 


Each teacher was asked to mark a checklist 
of six items to show the predominating type 
of occupation of the teacher’s father. Figure 
IV shows a distribution of teachers by pater- 
nal occupation. See also Appendix item 7. 

A rough approximation of the family back- 
grounds of the adult population comparable 
to teachers in age may be found in the occu- 
pational figures for the total population re- 
ported in 1910.1 The following figures com- 
pare the 1910 distribution of all gainful 
workers with a percent distribution of teach- 
ers by their fathers’ occupational status: 
Distribution of 
teachers accord- 
ing to father’s 

occupation 
Men 
25.8% 

8.6 
29.0 

5.5 


All gainful 
workers, 


1910 


Women 

33.9% 
5.1 
20.2 


6.5 


16.4% 
35.9 
26.5 
10.2 


Farmers 

Unskilled 

Skilled and semiskilled 

Clerical and sales 

Managerial or 
self-employed 

Professional and 
semiprofessional 


6.7 18.6 21.6 


4.3 12.5 12.7 


The figures suggest that today’s teachers 
have come from the families of farmers, man- 
agerial and self-employed, professional and 
semiprofessional workers in larger propor- 
tions than is true of adult Americans in gen- 
eral. Conversely, it would seem that fewer 
teachers than other adults are children of un- 
skilled workers and clerical and sales workers. 

By size of urban school district, the propor- 
tion of teachers who came from farms was 
only 8.6 percent in the largest districts (500,- 
000 population or more) but was higher in 
each succeeding group, reaching 34.2 percent 
in those of 2500-4999 population. 

When older and younger teachers were 
compared, the only marked difference in fam- 


1U.S 


m. Cs 


the Teacher’s Family 


TABLE 4.—MEDIAN AGES OF TEACH- 
ERS, BY SEX 





Groups of teachers Men 


1 2 








Type and size of school district 
Pe ee ee 
Urban, by population 

500,000 or more 
100,000-499 999 . 
30,000-99 ,999 
10,000-—29,999 
5,000-9,999 . 
2,500-4,999 

All urban.... 


9 years 


Regions*® 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Southeast 
Middle... . 
Southwest 
Northwest... . 
Far West 


w 6 a 
Neon ont 


Grades in which teaching 
Elementary... 
Secondary 


All teachers....... emitewe 33. 


® For states comprising each region, see page 7 





ily background was in the percent from farm 
families. It was 38.3 percent among teachers 
over 55 years of age and only 23.9 percent for 
teachers under 26. 

The differences between younger and older 
teachers seem to show a logical transition from 
Coffman’s pioneer study.” His 1911 report on 
teachers in 17 states showed that 69.7 percent 
of the men and 44.8 percent of the women 
came from farms. Only 7.0 and 7.5 percent 
respectively were children of professional men. 

Teaching, to some extent, seems to run in 
families. Teachers were asked if parents, 
brothers, or sisters had been teachers prior to 
the respondent’s choice of the profession. The 
answer was Yes from 33.6 percent of the 
men, 42.5 percent of the women, 43.2 per- 
cent of the rural, and 37.9 percent of the 
urban teachers. 


Age and Marital Status 


Men made up slightly more than one-fourth 
of the teachers; their median age was 35.4 
years; 82.7 percent were married. 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Historical Statistics of the United States: 1789-1945. Washington, 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1949 


p. 65. 


2 Coffman, Lotus Delta. The Social Composition of the Teaching Population. Contributions to Education, No. 41. New York: 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1911. p. 73. 
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FIGURE IV 
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Women, who comprised nearly three- 
fourths of the total, had a median age of 45.5 
years; 54.0 percent were married. 

The relative percents of men and women in 
each of five age groups are as follows: 

Men Women 
Under 26 years 19.6% 80.4% 
26-35 years 
36-45 years 
46-55 years 
ee errr eer 


Men were actually in the majority—51.4 
percent—among teachers in the 10-year span 
of 26 to 35 years of age. 


Rural-urban, regional, and  elementary- 
secondary differences in median ages of teach- 
ers were slight, as shown in Table 4. 

Appendix items 8 and 9 give basic data on 
age and marital status. Figure V also shows 
related information. Age distributions by sex 
and marital status are shown in Table 5. 

Part of the decrease of men in the upper 
age groups may stem from the fact that the 
percent of men teachers was lower in the 
1920’s and 1930's than it is now. But in large 
part it represents the loss of men from class- 
room teaching. 


Clearly the larger percents of married 
women above age 35 represent a return to 
teaching after breaks in service due to mar- 
riage and maternity. The falling off in the 
percent of single women aged 31 thru 45 rep- 
resents both marriage and losses to other 
occupations. The high proportions of single 
women in the ages above 45 probably repre- 
sent in part the older tradition of unmarried 
career women. 

Table 6 shows a distribution of teachers by 
sex and marital status according to grades in 
which teaching. Married men greatly outnum- 
ber single men in both elementary and sec- 
ondary grades. Married women are likewise 
much more numerous than single women in 
elementary grades, but at the secondary level 
the single women are in the lead. 

Certain comparisons may be made of teach- 
ers with other workers. The large number of 
men teachers below age 36 has been men- 
tioned. In the total labor force in 1950, only 
24.5 percent of the men were in the age group 
of 25-34 years, in contrast with 45.4 percent 
of men teachers aged 26-35 years.* 

Information is available on the marital 
status of women aged 20-64 years in the 1955 


*U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1956. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1956. p. 196. 
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FIGURE V 
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labor force.t The percent of married women 
was about the same for teachers as for the 
total—54.0 percent for teachers, 56.8 percent 
for the labor force. But there were more 


* Ibid., p. 205. 


TABLE 5.—AGE OF TEACHERS, 


single women among teachers—34.1 percent, 
in contrast with 20.0 percent in the female 
labor force. And there were fewer divorced, 
separated, and widowed among teachers—11.9 


BY SEX AND MARITAL STATUS 





Men 


Women 





Separated, 
Age group divorced, 
Married Single 


or 
widowed 


Total 
men 


Separated, 
Sing! divorced, 
e or 
widowed 


Total Total 


Married 





4 


wa 





0.0% 
0.0 
20 
13 
17 
10.3 


Under 21 years 
21-25 years... 
26-30 years. . 
31-35 years. . 
36-40 years.. 
41-45 years.. 
46-55 years 20 
56-65 years j ; 13.8 
66 years or over 3.5 


100 0% 


Median years of age..... 36.3 29.9 40.5 


Percent distribution by sex 


and marital status..... 22.8% 4.2% 0.5% 


—) 


NACE BA Ww 


100.0% 


35.4 


27.5% 


i—) 


sus NO OO CO 


S| 


x 


i) 


w= = 
exuSaunoour|~ 


wWoOUNoCN®eH NS | @ 


i) 





100.0% 


44.3 


39.1% 24.8% 
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TABLE 6.—SEX AND MARITAL STATUS 
OF TEACHERS, BY GRADES IN 
WHICH TEACHING 





Elemen- 
tary 


1 2 


Groups of teachers 








Men and women 
EC cecsbiteseaus 
Single men bd dae 
Divorced, separated, widowed 


Single women 
Divorced, separated, widowed 





All men 
All women... 





We 66 dnsccticbousdeds 


Men 
7 RE 59 , 8 
Single.......... 1 
Divorced, separated, widowed 


2 
5 
1. 


Total. ... 100.0% 
Women 
1 41.3% 54.0% 
47. 34.1 
12.1 11 11.9 


WEES oct cndeexiaaye 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 





percent as against 23.2 percent of the labor 
force. 


Children 


Appendix item 10 shows the percents of 
teachers having various numbers of children. 
It shows for all teachers—single as well as 
married—an average of 1.1 child; for men 
teachers, 1.5; for women teachers, 0.9. 

Table 7, limited to married teachers, shows 
that 80.7 percent of the men and 66.2 percent 


TABLE 7.—NUMBER OF CHILDREN 





Men teachers 


Separated, 
Mar-_ divorced, 
ried or 
widowed 


1 5 


Women teachers 





Number of 


Separated, 
children 


Mar-_ divorced, 
ried or 
widowed 








26 
31 
23 
i 10 
Four children : 4 
Five children 4 1.5 
Six children........ y 0 
Seven or more chil- 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Average number of 

children of mar- 

ried teachers 


Average number of 
children of those 
having children... 2.2 





of the women had at least one child. See also 
Figure VI. 

Appendix item 11 deals with the ages of 
teachers’ children. Of the women who are 
mothers, relatively few have young children. 
For men the picture is different: 


Men 


All children under 12 years of age 60.9% 
All children 12 or more years of 
age 


Women 
24.8% 


59.2 
16.0 


These figures are consistent with those on 
the age of married women teachers and the 
known pattern of women teachers’ returning 
to the classroom following an absence of some 
years for child-rearing. 


FIGURE VI 
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IV. The Teacher’s Preparation for Teaching 


The teachers cooperating in the study re- 
ported on the extent and recency of their col- 
lege preparation and on the types of institu- 
tions attended. 


Levels of Preparation 


More than three-fourths of the teachers 
who reported had received a bachelor’s or 
higher college degree. Nearly a fourth held a 
master’s degree. More than a tenth had com- 
pleted a full year of preparation beyond a 
master’s, but less than 1 percent reported a 
doctorate. 

Appendix items 12 and 13, Figure VII, and 
Tables 8 and 9 give detailed information. In 
general, levels of preparation were higher in 
urban than in rural school districts, for sec- 
ondary teachers than for elementary, and for 
men teachers than for women. 

Since the bachelor’s degree is so clearly a 
basic qualification, the percent of teachers hav- 
ing master’s degrees becomes a useful measure 
for comparing levels of preparation. 


1 Evenden, E. S. National Survey of the Education of Teachers: 


Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1933, No. 10, Vol. 


VI. Washington, D. C.: 
Printing Office, 1935. Computed from figures on p. 42 and 49. 


Table 8, column 3, shows that the percent 
of master’s-degree teachers is about three 
times as large in urban districts as in rural. 
Among urban districts the larger districts tend 
to command higher levels of teaching prepara- 
tion. 

Differences in marital status were also re- 
lated to preparation. Of the men teachers, 
43.3 percent of the married, as contrasted to 
34.3 percent of the single, had the master’s 
or a higher degree. Among women there was 
a marked reverse relationship. Only 11.7 per- 
cent of the married women, but 28.1 percent 
of the single women, had master’s or higher 
degrees. 

In the past 25 years the levels of teacher 
preparation have risen greatly. Figure VIII 
shows an increase in ‘elementary teachers with 
master’s degrees from 0.6 percent in 1931 to 
12.8 percent in 1956. For secondary teachers 
the corresponding figures were 12.9 and 43.7 
percent.’ 

As compared with the general population 
and with other professional workers, teachers 


Summary and Interpretation. U. S. Department of the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
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stand high in years of college work. Of the 
teachers reporting, 78.8 percent had com- 
pleted four years or more of college. Accord- 
ing to the 1950 Census, only 6.0 percent. of 
the population 25 years of age or more? and 
only 49.3 percent of professional, technical, 
and kindred workers had completed four 
yeirs of college.* 


Type of Institution Attended 


The early tradition was for the elementary- 
school teacher to be prepared in a normal 
school and for the high-school teacher to be 
the graduate of a liberal arts college. The old 
pattern persists, but there are many excep- 
tions. (See Appendix item 14.) 

More than half the elementary teachers 
(53.3 percent) had attended a public teach- 
ers college, but only slightly more than a 
fourth (26.7 percent) of the secondary teach- 
ers. A large majority of all teachers (74.7 
percent) had attended some type of publicly 
supported institution. 


Recency of Preparation 


All professions expect their members to 
keep up with new discoveries and ideas that 
may affect their professional practice. The re- 
ports from teachers show that large propor- 
tions of them are continuing to study. Infor- 
mation is summarized in Table 10. 

One third of the teachers had received their 
highest degrees during the period of less than 
four and a half years since 1951. Appendix 
item 15 gives further details. 

As Table 10, column 4, shows, a third of 
the teachers had attended college summer ses- 
sions in 1955 or 1954. During the four sum- 
mers of 1952 thru 1955, 45.9 percent had 
attended summer school at least once. 


Professional-Growth Requirements ; 
Certification 


Continued professional study is sometimes 
required by state certification laws or local 
salary schedules. 


2U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1956. Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1956. p. 112. 

*U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Occupational Characteristics. 1950 Population Census, Special 
Report P-E, No. 1B, Vol. IV, Part I, Chapter B. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, 1956. p. 107. 


FIGURE VIII 
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As Table 11 shows, 43.1 percent of the 
teachers were required to take courses peri- 
odically. 

Due to the shortage of qualified teachers, 
temporary or emergency certificates are some- 
times issued, pending the meeting of profes- 
sional standards. Appendix item 16 shows that 
6.3 percent of the teachers held such tempo- 
rary certificates and 3.3 percent held “regu- 
lar” certificates that did not meet current re- 
quirements for their positions. 

The percent of temporary and substandard 
certificates was about the same for men and 
women. As Figure IX shows, it was higher 
for rural than for urban teachers, and higher 
for elementary than for secondary teachers. 


TABLE 8—LEVELS OF TEACHERS’ 
PREPARATION 





With With . 
no master’s 
standard or higher 

degree* degree 


1 2 3 


Groups of teachers 








Type and size of school district 
Rural Sos 
Urban, by populatio: 

500,000 or more..... 8 43 
100,000-499,999... : 32 
30,000-99,999. . 2 33 
10,000-29,999. . ; 34 
5,000-9,999 . , 24 
2,500-4,999 

All urban.... 


11.5% 


Sex, and grades in which teaching 
Men 
Elementary . 24.3 
Secondary . 50 
Women 
Elementary. . . ‘ 10.9 
Secondary . . 37: 
All men ee 4 42. 


All teachers .2% 24.6% 





* Includes teachers reporting a degree based on less than 
four years of college preparation. 





TABLE 9.—HIGHEST DEGREE HELD 





r 


Highest degree held Elemen- Second- Total 
tary 





1 





No standard degree.. 
Bachelor's degree 
Master's degree 
Less than 6 years 
6 years or more 


Total with master's 
Doctor’s degree. . 


100.0% 100.0% 


TABLE 10.—RECENCY OF TEACHERS’ 
PREPARATION 





When 
high 
degree 


When most When sum- 


Most recent year 








1 
Before 1925.. 
1925-1934... 
1935-1944. 
1945-1949..... 
1950-1951... 
1952-1953. . 


Noeeo~wee 


RE iy oe oe ale ond 
No summer school... 





- | eee 100 


Percent since 1951... 32.9% 





TABLE 11.—REQUIREMENTS FOR AD- 
DITIONAL COLLEGE COURSES 





Courses not Courses 

Courses required, not 
required* butsome required 
pressure* or urged* 


2 3 


Rural. .... . vehee 41. 30.0% 1% 
Urban, by population 
500,000 or more. ... 29. 35. 
51. 23. 
47. 30 
48 28 
40. 32. 
2,500-4,999 ~ puneh 35. 31 
All urban... kdabake 43. 29. 


Type and size of 
school district 








All teachers 43.1% 29.8% 27. 





*In reply to question, “Are you required to take an addi- 
tional college course or courses every few years?” 





FIGURE IX 
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V. The Teacher’s Years of Experience 


The well-worn jibe that “teaching isn’t a 
profession, it’s a procession” begins to lose its 
point. Shifts and lack of continuity are still 
found, but progress toward a stable profession 
is apparent. 


Length of Service 


The median teacher who reported in 1956 
had completed 13.1 years of teaching, 6.7 of 
which had been completed in the system where 
then teaching. As in so many other items, 
marked differences were noted between men 
and women. The median total experience 
for men was 8.0 years; for women, 15.4 years. 
See also Figure X and Table 12. 

Elementary teachers and urban teachers re- 
ported slightly longer experience than second- 
ary and rural teachers. 

Teachers in big cities had taught longer and 
with more years of local experience than 
teachers in smaller cities. 

Information for 1931! that the 
median length of experience reported by teach- 
ers has almost doubled in the past quarter of 
a century: 


shows 


1956 
13.5 years 
12.3 


1931 
Elementary 7.9 years 


Secondary 6.2 


Appendix items 17 and 18 show distribu- 
tions by years of experience. About a tenth of 
the teachers were in their first or second year 
of experience; about a fourth in their first or 


FIGURE X 
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1 Evenden, Edward S.; Gamble, Guy C.; and Blue, Harold G. National Survey of the Education of Teachers: Teacher 
Personnel in the United States. U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1933, No. 10, Vol. Il. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1935. p. 28-37. 


TABLE 12.—MEDIAN YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 





Groups of teachers 





Type and size of school district 
Rural. 
Urban, by population 
500,000 or more... 


Now teaching in 
elementary grades 


Now teaching in Total 


secondary grades 





Years 
where now 
employed 


Years 
where now 
employed 


Total 
years 


Total 
years 


Years 
where now 
employed 





4 s 6 





9 


Nn 


CoOPRtme~ 














second year of experience in the system where 
then employed. 


Mobility of Teachers 


Teachers share the national custom of mov- 
ing around. Appendix item 19 shows the per- 
cents of teachers who had worked in varying 
numbers of systems. The median teacher had 
taught in 2.6 systems. In view of the women’s 
longer experience, shown in Appendix item 
17, the figures show a higher rate of mobility 
for men teachers than for women. Women had 
averaged about five and a half years in each 
of 2.8 systems; men had averaged less than 
four years in each of 2.2 systems. Rural teach- 
ers showed greater mobility than urban. 

Teachers in the larger cities had made the 
fewest moves. Of those in urban districts 
500,000 or more in population, 64.3 percent 
had taught in only one system. 


Breaks in Teaching Service 


Seven out of 10 of the men and of the 
single women teachers reported uninterrupted 
teaching careers—no breaks in service of as 
much as one year. But only a third of the 
married women reported unbroken service; a 
fourth of them reported two or more extended 


TABLE 13.—CONTINUITY OF TEACH- 
ING SERVICE 





Number of breaks of as 
much as one year 
Groups of teachers — 


One Two or 


more 


None 


Type and size of school district 
Rural 
Urban, by population 
500,000 or more 
100,000-499,999 
30,000-99 999 
10,000- 29,999 
5,000-9,999 
2,500-4,999 
All urban 
Sex and marital status 
Men 
Married 
Single 
Women 
Married 
Single 
Married and previously married 
women, by number of children 
No children. 
1 child 
2 children 
3 children 
4 or more children. 53 


wwwr 
aw 
wu ous 


7a =) 


Teachers with master’s or higher 
degrees... ee ; 57.8 30 


All teachers..... 51.3% 32 


11.8 
16.3% 





absences. Tables 13 and 
items 20, 21, and 


14, and Appendix 
22 give related data. 


TABLE 14.—-REASONS FOR MOST RECENT BREAK IN CONTINUITY OF SERVICE 





Reasons for most recent break in service 


1 
Men 
Further study 
Employment in a nonteaching position 
Military service 
Ill health 
Dismissal or forced resignation from teaching 
Other reasons 


Total 

Percent of the group who reported one or more breaks in 
service 

Women 

Marriage or full-time homemaking 

Maternity or child rearing ; 

Husband's transfer to another community 

Further study : ‘ 

Employment in a nonteaching position. . 

Military service. . 

Ill health a hea 

Dismissal or forced resignation from teaching 

Other reasons 
Total 

Percent of the group who reported one or more breaks in 
service . 


Married 


Single Elementary Secondary 


4 5 6 


Total 


21.6% 

32.7 

40.3 
0.9 


i 
2 


100 


N 
.-] 


NN 
< 


Ne wreunwanns 
é as 


—-Aaauneo 


100.0% 


49 0% 








Table 13 shows a steady progression from 
the smallest to the largest urban districts in 
continuity of teaching service. 

The relationship of maternity to the careers 
of married women teachers is shown in the 
fact that 56.3 percent of the childless married 
women reported continuous service, as com- 
pared with only 19.2 percent for teachers hav- 
ing one child. 

Table 14 supplements figures in Appendix 
item 21 on reasons for the most recent breaks 
in service. Altho the information was given 
by persons who liked teaching enough to re- 
turn to it, the figures may throw some light 
on reasons why teachers leave the profession 
permanently. 

For men teachers, military service and em- 
ployment in nonteaching positions accounted 
for 37.9 and 36.6 percent, respectively, of 
their most recent breaks in service. 

Marriage, maternity, and mobility of hus- 
bands accounted for 83.3 percent of the 
breaks in service of married women teachers. 

Further study was mentioned by 44.7 per- 
cent of the single women as a cause of ab- 
sences of a year or more. 

Appendix item 22 reports the number of 
years that teachers had been absent from 


TABLE 15.—FOUR YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ENCE, REPORTED BY TEACHERS IN 
APRIL 1956* 





Expected 
1956-57 


April 
1956 


April April 
Employment status 1954 1955 


1 _ 5 





Teaching where employed 
in April 1956...... 4 
Teaching in another school 

system eis 
Teaching in private school. 
Attending college... . . 
Working in a nonteaching 


100.0% 86.8% 
6.6> 
b 


In military service... 
Full-time homemaking 
Full-time homemaking, 
due to approaching ma- 
i 0.9 
. 0.6 
Other status... 0.5 0.4 1.3° 


Total..... 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 





® Majority of replies received in April; remainder, in May 
or early June. 

> Question on plans for 1956-57 did not include private- 
school teaching as a separate item; the phrase used was “teach 
elsewhere.” 

© Question on plans for 1956-57 did not list military service; 
those who specified military service are included under “other 
status.” 





teaching since beginning to teach. The figures 
gain significance when compared with those 


FIGURE XI 
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TABLE 16.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OVER FOUR SCHOOL YEARS, BY SEX AND 
MARITAL STATUS 


(Reported by teachers in April and May 1956, for April 1954, April 1955, and as planned for school year 1956-57) 





Status or change 
Married 


1 





Total remaining in teaching all four years 
In same school system... . 
In more than one school system 


Total remaining in teaching 
Making one change 
From nonteaching position to teaching... . 
From teaching to nonteaching position (1956-57) 
From full-time homemaking to teaching 
From teaching to full-time homemaking (1956-57) 
One change other than one of the four preceding * 
Total making one change 


More than one change... . 


Total... 


Men teachers 


Women teachers 


Married 


fas Single 
5 


54.9% 


3 


100.0% 





* For many this was a change from college attendance to teaching. 





in item 17. Both rural and urban men had 
spent about a tenth as much time away from 
teaching as in active service; this was also 
true of urban women. But rural women had 
spent about a third as much time away from 
teaching as on the job. 


A Four-Year Record 


The teachers who reported in April and 
May 1956 were asked to report their employ- 
ment status in April 1954 and April 1955, and 
their expectations for 1956-57. Replies are 
summarized in Appendix items 23, 24, 25, and 
26 and in Tables 15 and 16. 

The occupational status of the teachers for 
each of the four years is shown in Table 15. 
Three-fourths of the teachers had taught in 
the same school system two years earlier ; 84.9 
percent had taught in the same system the year 
before, and 86.8 percent were expecting to 
stay where they were the next year. 

Light on teacher supply and demand is given 
by columns 3 and 5 of Table 15, which show 
what the teachers had done in 1954-55 and 
what they planned for 1956-57. The year be- 
fore, 4.5 percent had been in college. A 
slightly larger group—4.7 percent—had been 
in other pursuits, such as full-time homemak- 
ing, nonteaching positions, and military service. 
Figure XI gives the facts in graphic form. 


Column 5 of Table 15 shows that the sources 
of supply that had contributed to building up 
the 1955-56 staffs (with the exception of col- 
lege attendance) promised to be avenues of 
departure in 1956-57 to about the same num- 
bers of teachers. 

Appendix item 26 and Table 16 summarize 
the four-year story. It shows greater restless- 
ness among unmarried men than among mar- 
ried men or either single or married women. 


Substitute Service and Illness 


The importance of substitutes as a source 
of teacher supply is shown in the fact that 
28.3 percent of all the teachers reporting had 
at one time been substitutes. Among women 
teachers the proportion was 33.7 percent. Ap- 
pendix item 27 gives the figures. 

Teachers who had taught the full school 
year 1954-55 were asked to report the num- 
ber of days they had been absent that year 
because of illness. Appendix item 28 shows 
that 58.1 percent of the rural teachers and 
39.7 percent of the urban reported no absence 
due to illness in the entire school year. The 
percent with no absence was 54.1 percent for 
men teachers and 44.2 percent for women. 
The median absence for all teachers was 1.3 
days for the year. Only 4.3 percent reported 
as much as 10 days of absence due to illness. 
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VI. The Teacher’s Income and Family Finances 


Because the typical teacher is a member of 
a family unit, the information collected on 
the teacher’s income went beyond his own per- 
sonal salary and supplemental earnings. Vari- 
ous questions dealt with the total consumer 
unit of which the teacher was a member. 
Salary received for teaching, however, is the 
most important single element to consider in 
evaluating the teacher’s economic status. 


Teaching Salary 


The average salary of the teachers reporting 
was $4055. As noted later (page 63), this 
figure was almost identical with the 1955-56 
average salary of classroom teachers, as esti- 
mated on the basis of information from state 
departments of education. Table 17 shows 
median salaries for various groups of teachers. 

Substantial differences are noted among 
groups. Women’s average salaries were $3932, 
or 89.9 percent of the men’s average of $4374. 
Elementary teachers’ salaries averaged $3770, 
or 83.6 percent of the average of $4511 for 
secondary teachers. Rural teachers had an 
average salary only 72.2 percent of the urban 
average, the respective amounts being $3294 
and $4564. 

The striking thing about these differences 
is not that they are so great but that they are 
no greater. Figure XII shows a hundred-year 
story of progress toward equality in salaries 
for men and women teachers. Most of the 
advance for urban women occurred in the last 
50 years. 


Elementary-school salaries were about 82 
percent of those in junior and senior high 
schools when the NEA Research Division 
made its first urban salary study in 1922-23.’ 


FIGURE XII 
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1 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘“‘Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923.” Report of the Salary 
Committee. Research Bulletin 1: 3-115; July 1923. (Percent estimated from pages 13, 17, and 18.) 


TABLE 17.—AVERAGE TEACHING SALARY 





Type and size of Men 


school district 


Women 


Ele- Second- Total 





Second- 
ary 


mentary Total 


Ele- 
mentary 


Second- 
ary 


mentary ary 


Total 





4 





1 3 


5 6 7 9 
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ECONOMIC PROGRESS FOR RURAL TEACHERS 


Average rural salary 
as a percent of 
average urban salary 


1936 45% 


1956 72% 


Average rural salary 
(1955-56 dollars) 


1937 $1647 


1956 $3294 


Maintaining a home 
(alone or jointly) 


1937 42% 


1956 83%, 


Owning a home 


1937 18% 


61% 


Owning or sharing 
an automobile 


1937 61% 


1956 91% 


(1936 from U. S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey, 
1936-1938, Chapter 1; 1937 from NEA, Research 
Division, Teachers in Rural Communities, 1939.) 
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The average salary for urban elementary 
teachers reporting in this study was 89.5 per- 
cent of the secondary average. 

The dramatic advance in relative salaries 
of rural teachers, from 45 percent of urban as 
recently as 1936 to 72 percent of urban in 
1956, is included in Figure XIII. 


Figure XIV summarizes the distributions 


-“0f"salaries shown by $500 intervals in Appen- 


dix item 29. Less than 2 percent of the teachers 
were paid less than $2000 and less than 2 per- 
cent were paid $7000 or more. 


Supplemental Income 


Appendix items 30 thru 37 provide details 
on amounts and sources of supplemental in- 


|TABLE 18.—SUPPLEMENTAL INCOME 
AND TOTAL INCOME OF TEACHERS 





Men Women Total 


1 2 3 4 


Reports on amounts of extra in- 
come 
Earnings from a second school 
job 
Percent reporting........ 
Median amount* ‘ 
Earnings from an outside job 
Percent reporting........ 
Median amount*® ‘ 
Income from nonsalary sources 
Percent reporting........ 
Median amount* 
Percent reporting any earnings 
or nonsalary income 








Reports on time when extra income 
was earned 

During summer, 
ported by 

During school year 1955-56, 
reported by 

During summer and/or school 
year, reported by 


Average income of all teachers 
Teaching salary $3,932 $4,055 
Second school job> 16 46 
Outside earnings®........ ‘ 151 
Dividends or other nonsalary 
income>. . d 140 
Total average income....$5,088 $4,125 $4,392 
Percent distribution of average 
income 
Teaching salary 
Second school job> 
Outside earnings» 
Dividends or other nonsalary 
income> 


100.0% 100.0% 100 0% 





* Median amounts based only on the number of teachers 
who reported the amounts of income. 

> Based on total number of teachers, including those who 
reported no extra income. 
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come of teachers. Altho many pages might be 
devoted to a discussion of the figures, only a 
few comments are possible. 

Teachers were asked to report amounts of 
extra income according to source. These three 
sources were listed: (a) a second school job, 
such as evening or summer-school teaching or 
summer maintenance work; (b) earnings from 
salaries or wages outside the school system; 
and (c) dividends, rents, royalties, or any 
other type of nonsalary income. 

Teachers were also asked whether or not 
they had earned any money other than their 
regular teaching salaries during two different 
periods of time: the summer of 1955 and the 
school year 1955-56. A few who reported that 
they had earned extra income during the sum- 
mer or the school year failed to report any 
amount earned. 

Replies to both series of questions are sum- 
marized in Table 18, and further details on 
the time when the money was earned are 
shown in Table 19 and Figure XV. Men 
teachers were four or five times more likely 
to report extra earnings than women, and, as 
Table 18 shows, the median amounts reported 
were at least twice as large: $502 vs. $261 for 
a second school job; $659 vs. $283 for out- 
side employment. 

The median amounts in the first part of 
Table 18 are for the teachers who reported 
earnings; if teachers who were not engaged in 
outside employment, or who had no nonsalary 
income, had been counted in, the medians 
would have been zero, except for men’s earn- 
ings from outside jobs. 

On the other hand, the last two items in 
Table 18 include averages arrived at by 
dividing aggregates of money reported by the 
total numbers of teachers in each group. Aver- 
ages from extra earnings would be slightly 
larger if all who reported extra employment 
had also reported the amounts of money 
earned. 

Interest is sometimes expressed in the types 
of activities engaged in by teachers as sources 
of extra funds. Appendix item 36 shows a 
distribution of men teachers by their summer 
jobs in 1955, as follows: 

7.6% 
15.0 


Farmer 

Unskilled worker 
Skilled or semiskilled worker 26.7 
Clerical or sales worker... 12.9 
Managerial or self-employed.............. 7.0 
Professional or semiprofessional worker.... 30.8 


TABLE 19.—SUPPLEMENTAL EARN- 
INGS OF TEACHERS, BY VARIOUS 
FACTORS 





Percent of teachers 
reporting supplemental! 
earnings 


Groups of teachers 


<c 





1955 
only 


year 
only 





Type and size of school district 
Rural. . aia ihe ie 
Urban, by population 

500,000 and over. . 
100,000-499,999 . 
30,000-99,,999 . 
10,000-29,999 
5,000-9 ,999 
2,500-4,999 

All urban... 

Sex, marital status, and grades 

taught 
Men 

Married 
Single... 
Elementary... 
Secondary 
All men*... 
Women 
Married.. . 
Single. 
Elementary 
Secondary 
All women* 
Elementary. . 
Secondary 


NNN ew 
N@wn & Ww 


CwWeawoadn 
onoucoceo 


wn 
a 
9 


All teachers... 





“Includes separated, widowed, and divorced. 





For all teachers, the salary from teaching 
represented 92.3 percent of total income. Men 
teachers depended upon supplemental sources 
for 14.0 percent of income; women, for 4.7 
percent; rural, for 6.9 percent; and urban, for 
8.1 percent. 


Family Income 


As stated earlier, 82.7 percent of the men 
teachers and 54.0 percent of the women were 
married. Most of the married women—83.7 
percent—reported that their husbands were 
employed full time. And 30.4 percent of the 
married men reported that their wives were 
employed full time; an additional 10.5 per- 
cent, that wives were employed part time. See 
also Appendix item 38. 

Apparently the wives of men teachers are 
employed in larger proportions than is char- 
acteristic of professional men in general. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s 1956 study of con- 
sumer finances shows that in the professional 
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FIGURE XIV 
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and semiprofessional group, the wife was em- 
ployed full time in only 19 percent of the 
husband-wife “spending units.” * In 15 per- 
cent the wife was employed part time. The 
total of 34 percent is less than the total of 
40.9 percent for married men teachers. 

Appendix item 39 summarizes information 
from teachers on incomes of the consumer 
spending units to which they belonged (per- 
sons living in the same dwelling, related by 
blood, marriage, or adoption, who pool their 
incomes to meet major expenses). The median 
income of $5509 for spending units headed by 
men teachers was about 12 percent lower than 
the $6250 median income reported for all 
consumer units headed by professional and 
semiprofessional persons. 


Living Arrangements 


A generation ago, salary studies for teachers 
reported the cost of room and board as a basic 
economic datum, But the teacher who rooms 
and boards today is a rarity. 

Following is a summary of the figures on 
living arrangements given in Appendix item 


41 (“maintaining home” covers renting or 
owning a house or apartment) : 


Men Women Total 

Maintaining home with 
spouse 

Maintaining a home indi- 
vidually or with other 
Goa Gees <5. kes 

Living with parents or other 
relatives (paying full, lit- 
tle, or no expenses) . 

Rooming and boarding or 
eating out 

Other arrangements 


79.6% 51.7% 59.4% 


7.3 30.8 24.4 


Dependents 


Nearly 2 out of 3 teachers reported that 
persons other than themselves were dependent 
upon them for support, at least in part. Ap- 
pendix item 40 gives the figures, which may be 
summarized as follows: 


Men Women Total 


No dependents 16.1% 44.8% 36.9% 

One or more persons fully 
dependent 

One or more persons parti- 
ally dependent; none fully 


dependent 


72.1 19.9 34.2 


11.8 35.3 28.9 


# Dingle, Mona E. “1956 Survey of Consumer Finances: The Financial Position of Consumers.” Federal Reserve Bulletin 42: 


559-72; June 1956. 
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TABLE 20.—DEPENDENCY PATTERNS 





Married men 





Number and types of dependents, Wife: ian Wife 
not g the teach cmpuges not 
fulltime employed 





No dependents. . . 

One full dependent 

Two tull dependents 

Three full dependents. . 

Four or more full dependents. . 

One partial dependent... . 

Two partial dependents 

Three or more partial dependents 

One full dependent and one partial 
dependent. . : ne ua . 

Other combinations ‘ot full and partial 
dependency saan 10.5 

Total. . .. 100.0% 100 .0% 

Percent distribution by sex and 


marital status 6.9% 13.4% 





* Includes those with wives working part time. 
> Includes separated, widowed and divorced. 


Total* 


ey Married 
women 


Single All All 
women men? women" 





a) 





3 
ax 


16 
11 
13.: 
17 
14.5 
6 
3 
2 


= 


Pwuranwnrs|o 
~ = 

-—e ee Oono 

a ne 


a 


3.3 


1.4 i1 


.0% 100.0% 


100.0% 100.0% 


2% 39.1% 24.8% 27.5% 








TABLE 21—HOME OWNERSHIP AND 
AUTOMOBILE OWNERSHIP 





Percent of teachers owning * 


Sex and marital status ; Home Car Both 
but not but not home 
car home and car 


2 3 4 


Married ‘ 2.5% 27.8% 1% 
Single... : : 5.1 60.1 3 


Women 
Married 
Single: . 


21.0 
32.5 





* Includes individual ownership, shared ownership, and 
ownership by husband or wife. Columns 2 and 4 include in a 
few instances homes owned but not being lived in during the 
school year. 





Fewer urban than rural teachers reported 
dependents, and fewer elementary than second- 
ary. That both single and married teachers 
share in the burden of dependency, altho it is 
greater for the married, is shown in Table 20. 


Ownership of Home and Automobile 


Sixty percent of the women, 57.5 percent 
of the men, and 59.3 percent of all teachers 
reported ownership of the house or apartment 
in which they lived. This could scarcely be 
closer to the national picture. Recent figures 


3U. S. Department of Commerce, Board of Governors of the Federal Resérve System, and Council of Economic 


show that 60 percent of American homes are 
owner-occupied.® 

The same source shows that in 1955, 71 
percent of all families owned automobiles. 
Here teachers appear to be above average as 
54.6 percent reported a car owned individ- 
ually, 23.3 percent reported joint ownership, 
and 10.0 percent said that wife or husband 
had a car. 

The median value of houses or apartments 
owned by teachers was just below $12,500. 
Urban values were higher than rural. The 
percent of teachers owning homes was almost 
the same in all types of districts but median 
values rose from $12,065 in urban districts 
below 5000 in population to $16,410 in those 
of 500,000 or more. 

Appendix items 42 and 43 and Table 21 
give further details. 


Consumer Debt and Financial Position 


The national trend toward using consumer 
credit is reflected in the figures on debt of the 
spending units to which teachers belonged. A 
majority of teachers reported some personal 
debt (mortgages and current charge accounts 
excluded). The median debt was $114, count- 
ing all teachers. For only the 56.6 percent who 
reported debt, the median debt was $706. See 
Appendix item 44. 


Advisers 


as reported in: Eisenhower, Dwight D. Economic Report of the President. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, 1957. p. 110. 
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FIGURE XV 
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Slightly higher percents of rural than of 
urban teachers reported debt, and the median 
amounts were slightly higher. Table 22 shows 
that debts were larger for married than for 
single teachers. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s reports on 
consumer debt give a background for evaluat- 
ing the debt status of teacher spending units. 
Teachers appear to follow the general pattern. 
Here are figures for the income groups which 


TABLE 22.—CONSUMER DEBT OF 
SPENDING UNIT 





Percent 
having no 
consumer 

debt 


Median amount of debt 
All 
teachers having debt 


Groups of teachers Teachers 


1 3 4 


Married men 
Wife employed* 
Wife not employed 

Total 

Single men 

Married women 

Single women 

All men 

All women 


All teachers 


* Part time or full time 





* Johnson, Alfred P. “1956 Survey of Consumer Finances: Consumer Indebtedness.” Federal Reserve Bulletin 42 


July 1956. 


include 85 percent of the teacher spending 
units: 
All Teacher 
spending spending 
units * units 
Income of $3000-$3999 
Some consumer debt 57% 59% 
Debt of $500 or more... 24 31 
Income of $4000-$4999 
Some consumer debt 64 61 
Debt or $500 or more 32 34 
Income of $5000-$7499 
Some consumer debt 62 61 
Debt of $500 or more 35 37 
Income of $7500-$9999 
Some consumer debt 54 57 
Debt of $500 or more 33 36 


Appendix item 45 reports answers to a 
question on the teacher’s financial position as 
contrasted with a year earlier. Nearly half 
(43.1 percent) throught it was better, nearly 
half (45.4 percent) thought it was about the 
same, and only 11.5 percent felt that things 
were worse. Figures were similar for rural and 
all sizes of urban districts. More men than 
women (16.7 percent vs. 9.6 percent) and 
more married men than single (18.3 percent 
vs. 9.0 percent) thought that their financial 
position had worsened. 


690-706; 
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VII. The Teaching Assignment 


It is in day-to-day personal relationships 
with pupils that the teacher delivers the pro- 
fessional services around which the whole 
structure of public education is built. Of deep 
importance to the teacher and his profession 
is the fitting of an assignment to him for 
which he is prepared, and of providing the 
setting in which good teaching and learning 
may go forward. 


Grades or Fields Taught 


The grades or fields to which teachers were 
assigned, and the extent to which they were 
given a single grade or field, or a combination, 
are shown in Appendix items 46, 47, and 48. 

Table 23 shows the distribution of elemen- 
tary teachers among grades or combinations 
of grades. About a third of the rural teachers 
and 83.8 percent of the urban taught one 
grade only; the remaining 66.8 percent of 


TABLE 23.—DISTRIBUTION OF ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHERS, BY GRADES 
TAUGHT 





Type of school 
district 


Grades or groups of 
grades taught 


Rural Urban 





1 2 3 





One grade only: 
Kindergarten 


x 


I 


NASCSCNMUIN 

Cm Owe mw 
ee 

mm WoC SmM aN 

Cuunones Oo 


Grade VIII... 





oo 
3 
=) 
3 


Total teaching one grade only. 33. 


Combinations of grades: 
Kindergarten and Grade I...... 
Thru Grade II no 
Thru Grade III 
Thru Grade IV 
Grades II and III 
Grades III and IV... 
Grades IV and V........ ie 
Grades IV, V, and VI.......... 
ke Sree 
Grades VI and VII..... 
Grades VI, VII, and VIII 
Grades Vil and VIII..... 
All grades (I thru V, VI, VII, 
GP OR inkdccedevcssess 13 
Other combinations, including 
special teachers. .......... ~ 8.8 5.7 1 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


x 
x 
sS 


MOR wWORRNNVRAW 
coocoworrrK OOK 0 
eK wournKe NK NO 
inn tw Dw woh 


~ 
—) 
w 
x 


Total elementary teachers 





rural and 16.2 percent of urban taught com- 
binations of two or more grades. 

Secondary teachers were asked to list their 
classes, e.g., American History II, and show 
for each the number of pupils and the 
number of periods per week. A teacher was 
classified in a subject field if he (a) devoted 
full time to a given field or (b) devoted more 
than half time (as determined by a count of 
periods per week) to a given field. 


FIGURE XVI 





WHAT THE SECONDARY TEACHERS TAUGHT 


Percent of 


Teaching more than half 
teachers 


time in one field 





English 





Mathematics 





Science 





History and other 
social studies 





Business education 11.7% 





Industrial art and 


vocational education 6.3% 





Foreign language 5.2% 





4.8% 
4.4% 


Household economics 





Health and physical 
education 

Agriculture 2.8% 
Music Ps — 2.7% 
Art =j-— | 2% 
Driver education ———_>7™ — 0.5% 
General education (‘‘core’’) 0.3% 
Combinations—no one field }-: 7.4%, 
more than half time — 
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TABLE 24.—-HIGHEST DEGREE HELD, 
BY GRADES OR FIELDS TAUGHT 





No Master’s Six 
stand- or or 
Grades or fields ard higher more 
degree* years* 
3 4 
Elementary teachers 
One grade only 
Kindergarten 
Grade I 
Grade II. 
Grade III 
Grade IV. 
Grade 
Grade VI.... 
Grade VII 
Grade VIII. 
Combinations of grades 
Thru Grade III 
Grades IV thru VI 
Grades VII and VIII 
All grades 
All elementary 


wn 
aenooe~sc 


—) 


—onw 


Secondary teachers 
Teaching in one field full time or 
more than half time® 

Agriculture 

Business education 

English 

Foreign languages 

Health and physical educa- 
tion a 

Household economics 

Industrial arts; vocational 
education... 

Mathematics... 

BOER caa6 ves 

Science bus 

Social studies ... 

All teaching full time in one field 
only. 

All teaching more than half time 
in one field but teaching in 
more than one.... 3 

All secondary teachers. . 3 43.7 18 


All teachers ee 22.2 


6% 9 Z 





® The sum of columns 2 and 3, deducted from 100.0 percent, 
equals the percent reporting the bachelor’s as the highest degree 
The figures in column 4 are included in column 3. 

> Limited to fields representing 2 percent or more of second 


ary teachers. 





A large majority. of the secondary teachers 
could be classified within a subject field—87.1 
percent of the rural, 94.8 percent of the urban, 
and 92.6 percent of’the total. As Figure XVI 
shows, the five fields of English, mathematics, 
science, social studies, and business education 
claimed 64.4 percent of the secondary teachers. 

A general trend toward higher percents of 
master’s degrees was noted in going from 
kindergarten and Grade I to Grades VI, VII, 
and VIII. Table 24 gives the figures. Among 
the secondary fields, the teachers having the 
higher percents of master’s degrees were teach- 
ing foreign languages (61.2 percent) and 
science (54.0 percent). 


Columns 8 and 9 of Table 25 show the per- 
cent of women and the percent of urban 
teachers in each subject field. Secondary teach- 
ers were 50.5 percent women and 49.5 percent 
men; they were 71.4 percent urban and 28.6 
percent rural. 

Of the elementary teachers, 86.1 percent 
were women and 52.8 percent were urban. 
The percents of women by grade were: kinder- 
garten and Grades I and II, 100 percent; III, 
98.3; IV, 91.5; V, 78.8; VI, 61.7; VII, 60.8; 
VIII, 42.9; total teaching one grade only, 
88.0 percent. 

Teachers were asked to report the percent 
of time devoted to teaching grades or subjects 
not authorized by their certificates, and the 
time devoted to grades or subjects outside 
their field of major preparation in college or 
university. Replies are summarized in Ap- 
pendix items 49 and 50. 

Less than 10 percent of the total group of 
teachers reported any assignments beyond the 
scope of their certificates. More than a fourth, 
however, were teaching at least part time out- 
side their field of major preparation. Table 
25, column 6, gives the percents of secondary 
teachers who were devoting half time or more 
to subjects outside their field of major prepa- 
ration. The percents were highest for teach- 
ers of mathematics and science. 

As Appendix item 51 shows, nearly half the 
teachers who were teaching outside their fields 
felt some handicap, but very few regarded it 
as serious. 


Size and Number of Classes 


The class sizes reported by rural elementary 
teachers appear in Figure XVII as ‘a normal 
curve of distribution, with a median of 28.1 
pupils. The urban median was higher, 32.1 
pupils; a third of the urban elementary teach- 
ers reported classes of 30-34 pupils. See also 
Appendix items 52 and 53. Median class size 
for all elementary teachers was 31.0 pupils. 
By grades, the medians were: 


29.2 
31.0 
32.0 
31.4 


Grade I 
Grade II 
Grade III 
Grade IV 


Grade V 31.2 
Grade VI 32.2 


Grade VII 
Grade VIII 


33.3 
34.1 


Figure XVIII shows distributions of classes 
of secondary teachers. The rural median was 
21.0 pupils; the urban, 28.8; and the total, 
26.9 pupils. Nearly half of the rural classes— 
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FIGURE XVII 





MANY LARGE CLASSES FOR TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY GRADES 
RURAL URBAN 


Percent of rural teachers Percent of urban teachers 


20% 10% 10% 


\ + 


CLASS SIZE 





20% 30% 


Fewer than 
10 pupils 


10-19 pupils 
20-24 pupils 
25-29 pupils 
30-34 pupils 
35-39 pupils 


40 or more pupils 


Rural medion—28.1 pupils Urban median—32.1 pupils 


(Total median—31.0 pupils) 
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TABLE 25.—TEACHING FIELD OF SECONDARY TEACHERS, BY VARIOUS 
FACTORS 





Number of different pupils 
taugh 


Percent 

who are 

in urban 
dis- 
tricts 


Percent 
it each week of 

women 
in the 
group 


Field in which teaching 





Fewer 
than 
100 


1 2 6 8 


100— 150 or 


more 


Median 
major field 











Teaching in one field full time 
or more than half time* 
Agriculture 
Business education. ..... 


0% Fewer than 75 

; 114.1 
133.0 
114.5 


207.8 
94.0 


98.4 


. 14, 
7. 
18. 
12. 
All teaching full time in one 
field only 26 


All teaching more than half 
time in one field, but teach- 
ing in more than one 43.4 


25.9% 42.7% 


31.8 
31.4% 


All secondary teachers 


134.3 
205.0 
135.7 
141.8 


128.0 
128.8 22.0 


129.3 15.5% 





* Limited to fields representing 2 percent or 


more of secondary teachers. 
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FIGURE XVIII 
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Percent of rural classes 


+ 


URBAN CLASSES LARGE 
URBAN 


Per cent of urban classes 
10 10 20 
rT 4 i 4 


RURAL 





Fewer than 
10 pupils 


10-19 pupils 


20-24 pupils 


25-29 pupils 


30-34 pupils 


35-39 pupils 


40 or more pupils 





Rural median—21.0 pupils 


T ° r ’ 


Urban median 28.8 pupils 


(Total median—26.9 pupils) 
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46.7 percent—enrolled fewer than 20 pupils 
each, but urban classes showed no such con- 
centration at any one size. 

The total number of pupils in all classes, 
tabulated for each secondary teacher, was basic 
to Appendix item 54 and Table 25, columns 
2-5. Rural teachers taught a median of 106.7 
different pupils; urban teachers, 135.9. Dif- 
ferences between men and women teachers 
were negligible. 

Heavier pupil loads were reported from the 
larger than from the smaller urban school 
districts : 
Population 

group 


Median number 
of pupils in 
all classes, 
secondary 

teachers 
153.1 
140.2 
134.3 
127.4 
125.0 
122.5 


Median number 
of pupils in 
class, 
elementary 
teachers 


34.6 
33.1 
31.0 
31.2 
30.8 
30.8 


500,000 or more 
100,000-499,999 
30,000-99,999 
10,000-29,999 
5,000-9,999 
2,500-4,999 


Five different class groups per week were 
taught by 48.8 percent of the secondary teach- 


ers; the median was 5.4 groups. Four class 
groups or fewer were taught by 28.8 percent; 
six groups, by 14.6 percent ; and seven or more, 
by 7.8 percent. Differences between men and 
women were negligible. The median number 
of groups taught was almost identical for rural 
and urban, but more rural teachers than urban 
—28.1 percent vs. 19.9 percent—taught six, 
seven, or more different classes. 


Instructional Strengths 


Teachers were asked to select, among 12 
qualifications, three areas of greatest strength 
and three areas of least strength. Appendix 
item 55 gives for each qualification the per- 
cents of teachers who marked it as an area of 
greatest strength in their teaching. 

More than 90 percent of the men, women, 
elementary, secondary, rural, and urban teach- 
ers reported greatest strength in (a) knowl- 
edge of the subjectmatter being taught and 
(b) ability to maintain leadership and control 
of the classroom group. Percents ranging from 
75.9 to 88.8 reported confidence in their 
ability (a) to develop enthusiasm and interest 
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on the part of the class as a whole, and (b) 
to use varied and effective methods of in- 
struction. 

More than 50 percent of the teachers in all 
groups felt Jack of strength in their ability 
(a) to arouse the interest of the bright but 
uninterested or uncooperative pupil, (b) to 
handle the situation when a number of slow- 
learning pupils are in the same class with 
those of average and higher ability, and (c) 
to handle the situation when a number of 
brilliant pupils are in the same class with those 
of average and lower ability. Half or nearly 
half lacked confidence in their use of audio- 
visual equipment and materials. 


Instructional Aids 


These two questions were put to the teach- 
ers: 

How satisfactory are the teaching materials and 
equipment—books, supplies, laboratories, and the 
like—that are available for your use? 

How would you evaluate the classroom (or class- 
rooms) in which you teach, thinking of space, 
light, heat, ventilation, furniture, equipment, acous- 
tics, storage, convenience ? 


“Entirely satisfactory,” said 21.6 percent of 
the teachers as to teaching materials, and 18.2 
percent as to classrooms. Much larger per- 
cents, 61.2 and 55.1, respectively, voted “‘more 
satisfactory than unsatisfactory.” The remain- 
ing 17.2 and 26.7 percents felt that the items 
were unsatisfactory. 

Greater satisfaction was expressed by women 
than by men, by elementary than by secondary, 
and by urban than by rural teachers. Appendix 
items 56 and 57 give details. 


Duties Other than Class 
Instruction 


Teachers were asked to mark, in a list of 
10 school activities other than class teaching, 
those in which they had engaged during the 
year. Teachers who had completed five or 
more years of experience were asked to say 
whether they were giving more, the same, or 
less time to the activity than five years earlier. 
Appendix items 58 and 59 give the figures. 

The activities mentioned most o 
quiring more time now than fiv: 
were (a) clerical work, (b) monitoria 3, 
and (c) working with parents in relation to 
individual pupils. 


TABLE 26.—MEDIAN HOURS PER 
WEEK DEVOTED TO SCHOOL 
DUTIES OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL DAY 





Median hours 
per week 


Groups of teachers 


1 2 
Years a often education completed 

Less than 4 years. san , 

4 years but less than 5 years. 

5 years but less than 6 years. 

6 years or more....... 


Age 
Under 26 years 


36-45 years.. 
46-55 years. 
56 years and over 


Experience 
1-2 years... 
3-4 years... 
5-9 years... 
10-14 years.... 
15-19 years...... 
20-24 years 
25-34 years 
35 and over....... 
Elementary teachers, by grades in which 
teaching 
One grade only 
Kindergarten . 
Grade I 
Grade II... 
Grade III... 
Grade IV.... 
Grade V....... 
Grade VI..... 
Grade VII..... 
Grade VIII.... 
Combinations of grades 
Thru Grade III. 
Grades IV thru VI 
Grades VII and VIII 
All grades (I thru V, VI, VII, or VIII) 
All elementary teachers... 


All teachers... . 





All teachers were asked this question: 


Thinking of the school year as a whole, make 
your best estimate of the average number of hours 
per week you devote to school duties and activities 


outside school hours. By school hours is meant the 
five school days, from the time you report for duty 
until you are free to leave. 


Tables 25 (column 7) and 26 give figures 
on median hours per week given to duties 
outside school hours. See also Appendix item 
60. For all teachers reporting, the median was 
10.1 hours. When this time is added to the 
typical weekly schedule of about 35 hours in 
school, the average weekly total is in the 
neighborhood of 45 hours. Medians were 
higher for rural than for urban, for men 
than for women, and for secondary than for 
elementary teachers. 
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VIII. The Teacher 


Several questions dealt with the teacher’s 
relationships to community and civic life. 
Such background facts as exist for citizens in 
general seem to show that teachers are carry- 
ing their full share of civic responsibility. 


Identification with the 
Community 


As community has many meanings, the 
questionnaire included a definition: “Com- 
munity is used here to refer to the town, city, 
or other unit of population in which you are 
living this school year.” This wording was 
part of a request that the teacher indicate his 
sense of identity with the community in which 
he was living. As Appendix item 61 and Figure 
XIX show, a third of the teachers, rural and 
urban alike, were in communities where they 
had lived since childhood. About half were in 
communities to which they had moved as 
adults and in which they had acquired a sense 
of belonging. About a tenth were still new- 
comers, and a remaining 6.6 percent had lived 
for some time in their communities without 
gaining a sense of identification with them. 

Following the question just mentioned was 
one which asked if the teacher’s school build- 
ing was located in the community where he 
lived; only 22.0 percent said No. For all 
teachers the median distance from home to 
school was 2.5 miles. Those who lived in the 


and the Community 


same. community as the school traveled only 
1.3 miles; those in a different community, 8.7 
miles. Appendix items 62 and 63 and Table 
27 give further details. 

Widely separated in the inquiry blank from 
the preceding questions was the following: 
“How do you feel about your acceptance into 


TABLE 27.—MEDIAN DISTANCE TRAV- 
ELED TO SCHOOL 





Median number of miles one way 
from residence to school 





h 


Groups of t 8 





ferent com- 
munity 


Total 
munity 


1 2 








Type and size of school 
district 

Rural... “ 

Urban, by population 
500,000 or more... 4 
100,000-499,999.. . 3 
30,000-99,999..... 
10,000-29,999. . 
5,000-9,999... 
2,500-4,999 . 
AD WIGRR ci sscets 


Less than 1 


4 5.5 

0 d 3.3 
2.4 

Less than 1 

Less than 1 

Less than 1 
2.4 


1.9 
Less than 1 
Less than 1 
Less than 1 

1.7 


Grades in which teaching 
Elementary 
Secondary . 


1.6 
Less than 1 


All teachers. . 1.3 


Percent distribution, by 
relative location of resi- 


dence and school. . . 78.0% 





FIGURE XIX 
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Percent of men 
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Percent of women 
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Moved to community 
as adults but now 
“belong” 


Have lived in 
community since 
childhood 


New Arrivals 


In community 
several years but 
do not “belong” 
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TABLE 28.—ACCEPTANCE INTO THE 
SOCIAL LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY 
WHERE TEACHING 





Ac- Partly Ignored 
cepted ac- or 
cepted rejected 


Groups of teachers 


1 3 


Type and size of school district 


o 
x 


500,000 or more. . 
100,000—-499 999 . 
30,000-99 999 
10,000-29,999. . 
5,000-9,999.... 
2,500-4,999 

All urban 


e oUuenwa 
sue wscoa 


Sex and marital status 
Men 
Married. 
Single 
All men* 
Women 
Married 
Single. . 
All women*...... 


Age 
Under 26. 
26-35... 
36-45... 
46-55.... ia.« 
56 and over......... 


Plans for next school year 

Continue teaching in same school 
system . 

Teach elsewhere xs 

Attend college full-time wa 

Be full-time homemaker—due to 
approaching maternity 

Be full-time homemaker—-other 
reasons an 86 

Work in nonteaching position... 73 


Undecided. . 
Grades in which teaching 
Elementary 


All teachers reporting on degree of 
acceptance. 





* Includes divorced, separated, and widowed. 





the social life of the community in which you 
teach?” Suggested answers were: “(a) ac- 
cepted; (b) partly accepted, partly ignored or 
rejected; (c) ignored or rejected; (d) does 
not apply as I live elsewhere.” 

Item (d), on living elsewhere, was checked 
by only 11.3 percent, whereas 22.0 percent had 
said that school and residence were in different 
communities. Presumably some of those who 
live outside the school community are recog- 
nized in its social life. In developing Appendix 
item 64 and Table 28, the 11.3 percent who 
lived elsewhere were omitted from the percent 
distributions. A high degree of community ac- 


ceptance was reported, but there were differ- 
ences among groups. Higher percents of teach- 
ers felt accepted in the largest urban districts 
than in the smallest. The percent was higher 
in rural districts than in all except the two 
largest groups of urban districts. When re- 
plies were examined by sex and marital status, 
a higher percent of the married women felt 
accepted than any other group and the percent 
was lowest among the single men. Older 
teachers were more likely than younger ones 
to report that they felt accepted. 

Less than 1.0 percent of the teachers felt 
ignored or rejected. But 8.1 percent of those 


.who expected to go into a nonteaching job the 


next year felt that way. This group and those 
who planned to teach elsewhere the next year 
and those who said they were undecided 
were the only groups who included as many 
as 25 percent who felt even a partial lack of 
acceptance into the social life of their com- 
munities. 

Table 29 and Appendix item 65 sum- 
marize replies to this query: “Do you feel 
that your personal life is restricted because 
you are a teacher? (Examples: smoking, at- 
tending dances, having dates.)’’ Of teachers 
who felt that they “belonged” in their com- 
munities, 66.6 percent reported no restric- 
tions. Only 56.4 percent of the small number 
who lacked identity with their communities 
felt free of restrictions. The latter group re- 
ported serious restrictions by much higher per- 
cents—5.5 vs. 1.7—than did those who “‘be- 
longed.” Of all teachers reporting, 57.2 per- 
cent of the men, 67.9 percent of the women, 
65.0 percent of the total reported no restric- 
tions. Serious restrictions were reported by 
2.6, 2.0, and 2.1 percent, respectively. 


Service in Community Activities 


An impressive record in character-building 
and social-civic groups is presented by the 
teachers. They were asked about the extent of 
their active membership in churches and in 
nine types of civic, recreational, and social 
organizations. Appendix: items 66-69 sum- 
marize the replies. 

Overwhelming majorities of teachers were 
church members—87.5 percent of the men, 
93.1 percent of the women, and 91.5 percent 
of the total. Figures in The World Almanac 
show that total church membership in 1955 
equaled 60.9 percent of the fotal population. 
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No comparisons for the adult population are 
available, but obviously teachers are above the 
average for the nation. They were not only 
church members but active members to the 
extent of 75.3 percent. More than a fourth 
were helping in church educational programs. 
Percents of membership and service were some- 
what higher for rural than for urban teachers. 
Appendix item 68 lists the nine types of 
organizations (other than churches) and the 
percents of teachers reporting active member- 
ship. The five most popular are listed below. 
To illustrate the meaning of the percents 
42.0 percent of the men were active members 
in one or more organizations of the type repre- 
sented by lodges, fraternities, and the like. 
Lodges and related social groups, fraternities, 
sororities, and alumni groups—men, 42.0 percent; 
women, 40.5 percent; total, 41.0 percent 
Health and social welfare groups—Community 
Chest, Red Cross, TB, etc.—men, 29.6 percent; 
women, 36.9 percent; total, 34.9 percent 


Cultural and recreational groups, such as drama, 
bowling, hobbies—men, 30.9 percent; 
34.0 percent; total, 33.1 percent 

Men’s and women’s business and professional, serv- 
ice, and civic-social clubs—men, 28.2 
women, 33.9 percent; total, 32.3 percent 

Religious-social youth-building groups—men, 35.3 
percent; women, 30.4 percent; total, 31.8 percent. 


women, 


percent, 


Active membership in each of the remaining 
types of organizations—business, political, 
rural welfare, and veterans-patriotic—was re- 
ported by less than 10 percent of the teachers. 

The extent to which teachers reported ac- 
tive membership in various numbers of organi- 
zation types (counting the church as one 
type) is shown in Figure XX. Half of both 
the men and the women were active members 
in community organizations of at least three 
different types. 


Voting and Politics 


Teachers were asked: “Did you vote in the 
most recent election?” Only 42.5 percent of 


TABLE 29.—RESTRICTIONS ON PERSONAL LIFE OF TEACHERS 





Degree of restriction felt 


by teachers 
Groups of teachers 


Some, not 


None serious 


1 


Type and size of school district 
Rural vedas 
Urban, by population 

500,000 or more 
100,000-499,999 . 
30,000-99 ,999 
10,000-—29,999 
5,000-9,999 
2,500-4,999 

All urban 


Sex and marital status 
Men 
Married 
Single 
All men¢ 
Women 
Married 
Single 
All women ¢ 


Age 
Under 26 years 
26-35 41 
36-45 
46-55 ‘ 30 
56 years and over : 17 


Grades in which teaching 
Elementary 67.3 30.7 
Secondary 61 

All teachers 65.0% 32 


* Has lived in community since childhood, or having come to community as 


84.4 percent of the teachers. 


» Newcomers and others who do not feel identified with the community 


© Includes divorced, separated, and widowed. 


Serious 


Teachers who “belong” 


Teachers not identified 
in the community* i 


with community 


No re- 
strictions 


Serious re- 
strictions 


No re- 
strictions 


Serious re- 
strictions 


7 


= 


Cownw 


nnw 


1% 6° 4% 


an adult, now feels that he “belongs 


Includes 


Includes 15.6 percent of the teachers 
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the voting-age population voted in the 1954 
Congressional elections, and the Presidential 
contests in 1952 and 1956 brought out votes 
of 62.7 and 60.4 percent respectively. In April 
and May 1956, 86.0 percent of the teachers 


reported that they had voted in the “most 
recent election.” For many this must have been 
a state or local election. But the percent is a 
third higher than the 1952 record vote for a 
national election. 


TABLE 30.—PRACTICE AND OPINION ON SEVEN TYPES OF CIVIC-POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES 





Usually do 
this and 
Type of activity 


Usually do 
not do 
but 


do Usually do 
t not do 
and 


teachers 


Usuall Should teachers 
this do this? 





think 
teachers Should Should 





should 


should ‘should not should not 


not 








“oa 





in a presidential election, hold a straw vote in 
class taught.... 

In a local schoolboard election, discuss the candi- 
dates in private conversation in the hope of 
persuading others to vote for teacher's candi- 
date 

Serve as party precinct worker in pre-election 
activities. . 

Represent political party as an official con- 
ducting an election 

In a presidential election, outside school time, 
make speeches or give other service on behalf 
of teacher's candidate , 

In a schoolboard election, outside school time, 
make speeches or give other service on behalf 
of teacher's candidate 

In a presidential election, explain to class the 
teacher's reasons for preferring his candidate . 


3 5 6 7 





33.6% 





FIGURE XX 


TEACHERS ARE VOTERS AND 


Percent of teachers who voted 
in most recent election 


Voted in school 
community, 54%, 


Voted elsewhere, 32%, 


JOINERS 


Percent of teachers who are active members 
in one or more types of community groups, 
counting church as one type 


Four or more 


types, 30% 
Two types, 24% 





None, 70 


‘Three types, 20% 
One type, 19%, 
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TABLE 31.—EXTENT TO WHICH LOCAL 
POLITICS INFLUENCES EMPLOY- 
MENT, SALARY, OR PROMOTION OF 
TEACHERS 





Politics 
not be- 

lieved to 
be an 

influence 


Politics 
a 


Politics 
is in- 
fluential 
factor 


limited 
influence 


Groups of teachers 





1 fas moa. 


Type and size of school dis- 
trict 


Urban, by population 
500,000 or more 
100,000-499,999..... 


10,000-29.999. . 
5,000-9,999..... 
2,500-4,999.. 
All urban... 


Degree of satisfaction with 
teaching materials and 
equipment 

Entirely satisfactory 
More satisfactory than 
unsatisfactory....... 
More unsatisfactory 
than satisfactory. 
Entirely unsatisfactory . 


Degree of satisfaction with 
classroom 
Entirely satisfactory 
More satisfactory than 
not... 
More unsatisfactory 
than satisfactory..... 
Entirely unsatisfactory 


All teachers... .. 





Appendix item 70 shows only slight differ- 
ences in voting by type of school district, sex, 
or grades taught. Urban districts of various 
sizes showed no consistent trend, but the high- 
est percent of voting by any group was the 
91.5 percent in urban districts 500,000 or more 
in population. 

Teachers were asked about practices and 
opinions on seven types of civic-political activi- 
ties, chosen to show a range of acceptability. 
Appendix item 71 shows the percents of teach- 
ers who reported each practice; item 72 shows 
the range of opinions on one item: service by 
a teacher as a party precinct worker. Table 30 
summarizes similar reactions to each of the 
seven items. 

Clearly the trend of opinion was against 
teacher activity in partisan politics. Even a 
straw vote in a teacher’s class during a presi- 


dential election was disapproved by 34.5 per- 
cent of the teachers. The other six practices 
were disapproved by substantial majorities, 
relatively higher for women than for men. 

That teachers are not entirely removed from 
partisan politics, however, is shown in Ap- 
pendix items 73 and 74. A total of 2.9 percent 
said Yes to the query: ““While a teacher, have 
you ever been a candidate for election to a 
public office?” The percent was much higher 
for men than women, and for rural than urban 
teachers. Rural men in surprisingly large 
numbers—8.7 percent—had been before the 
public for an elective office. 


When asked: ““To what extent, if at all, do 
local politics influence the employment, amount 
of salary, or promotion of teachers in the sys- 
tem where you teach?” a reassuring 72.1 per- 
cent said, “So far as I know, politics has no 
influence.” A further 18.2 percent replied, 
“Politics is a factor to a limited extent only.” 
But 9.7 percent reported politics as an influ- 
ential factor. Of the men, 13.8 percent re- 
ported that politics had a definite influence on 
teacher status. Only 8.1 percent of the women 
expressed this opinion. Appendix item 74 shows 
the replies of various groups. 


The opinions of teachers on the extent of 
local political influence on teacher status are 
summarized in Table 31 by city size and by 
the teachers’ evaluation of teaching materials 
and classrooms. Large majorities of almost 
every group reported the absence of political 
influence. It was more likely to be reported in 
the largest cities than in the smallest. Column 
4 of Table 31 shows that only 6.7 percent of 
the teachers in the smallest cities recognized 
political influence, as compared with 14.5 per- 
cent in the districts of 500,000 population or 
more. 

The teachers who reported that teaching 
materials and classrooms were entirely satis- 
factory reported the existence of political in- 
fluence by proportions of only 5.5 percent and 
7.3 percent, respectively. But those who had 
said that teaching materials and classrooms 
were entirely unsatisfactory reported the exist- 
ence of political influence by 40.4 percent and 
22.2 percent, respectively. 





IX. The Teacher and the Profession 


How does the teacher feel about teaching? 
What does he propose to do about teaching in 
the future? These are key questions that were 
approached in several ways in the question- 
naire. 


Professional Organizations 


A central organization as a rallying point 
for planning and action is characteristic of all 
professional groups in the United States. For 
a hundred years the National Education Asso- 
ciation has performed this function in educa- 
tion, thru an ever wider membership. 

The teachers cooperating in the study re- 
ported membership in the NEA to the extent 
of 61.9 percent of the total. This is higher 
than the 53 percent of all classroom teachers 
and other instructional staff who were NEA 
members, according to 1955-56 records. 

Membership in state education associations 
was reported by 88.6 percent, and in local 
teachers associations, by 90.5 percent. 

Two out of five teachers were members of 
organizations in specialized professional fields. 
Many of the NEA’s 30 departments, such as 
the National Art Education Association, are 
organizations of this type. 

Appendix items 75 and 76 and Table 32 
give detailed figures. Teachers from districts 
of 500,000 population or more were below 
average in percent of NEA, state association, 
and local association members, and above aver- 
age in subject-field organizations. 

NEA members were compared with those 
who were not members on several factors, as 
shown in Table 33. The NEA members in- 
cluded larger percents of urban teachers, of 
elementary teachers, of unmarried teachers, 
and of women teachers, than the nonmembers. 

Of all members of the NEA 37.5 percent 
reported five years of preparation or more, 
and 47.7 percent had completed 15 or more 
years of experience. For nonmembers the cor- 
responding figures were 37.2 and 40.6 percent. 

The extent of participation by teachers in 
their local education association, and their 
evaluations of the local association programs, 
are shown in Appendix items 77 and 78. About 
a fourth of the teachers felt that their local 
associations had an excellent program, but 
men were less likely than women to give this 
indorsement. 


Plans for Continued Service 


A basic test of the desirability of a profession 
to its members is whether or not they stay in 
it. Qualified teachers are able to do many 
other things and have frequent opportunities 
to go into other callings. 

One question on the last page of this ques- 
tionnaire was this: “Do you plan to continue 
teaching until retirement?” Figures X XI and 
XXII and Appendix item 80 summarize the 
answers. Nearly 80 percent planned, certainly 


TABLE 32.—_MEMBERSHIP IN PROFES- 
SIONAL EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 





Percent of teachers who 
are members of: 


Local Teaching 
as- as- field or- 

socia- socia- ganiza- 
tion tion tion 





Groups of teachers State 





1 3 5 





Type and size of school 
district 
Rural bosene 
Urban, by population 
500,000 or more 
100,000-499,999 _. . 
30,000-99,999..... 
10,000-29,999..... 
5,000-9,999 . 
2,500-4,999.. . 
All urban. 
Sex and marital status 


> 


ouwocucwnw 


x 


All women*... 
Grades taught 
Elementary... . . 63 
Secondary, by subject 
fields» 
Agriculture 72 95 
Business education. 60 93 89 
— 87 92 
Foreign language... 66. 93 94 
Health and physical 

education....... 65.3 89 93 
Household eco- 

i 56. 96 90. 
Industrial arts; vo- 

cational educa- 

Pcktiettanens 82 86 
Mathematics § 91 92 46 
eee 76 86.5 77 
ree 88 92. 55 
Social studies. .... 87 24 42 

All secondary teachers. . 87.5 90 58 
All teachers... . es 88.6% 90.5% 





* Includes divorced, separated, and widowed. 

» Teaching in one field full time or more than half time 
and limited to fields representing 2 percent or more of secondary 
teachers. 
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or probably, to continue teaching as a life 
career, the percent being larger for men than 
for women. 

Certain figures were examined for the 13.9 
percent of the men and the 23.3 percent of 


the women who planned—probably or cer- 
tainly—to leave teaching. They were younger 
and had completed fewer years of preparation 
than those who planned to stay. Of the men 
teachers, 73.2 percent who planned to leave 


FIGURE XXI 
MEN TEACHERS PLAN TO KEEP ON TEACHING 


What do you expect to do next year? (1956-57) 


Teach in same 
system, 86% 





Nonteaching 
job, 3% 


Do you plon to continue teaching until retirement? 


Yes, will continue 
to teach, 57%, 





No, 6% 


Probably will, 
29%o 
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FIGURE XXII 


WOMEN TEACHERS PLAN TO KEEP ON TEACHING 


What do you expect to do next year? (1956-57) 


Teach in same 
system, 87%, 





Do you plan to continue teaching until retirement? 


Yes, will continue 
to teach, 56% 





No, 11% 


Probably will, 
Probably 


21% 
not, 12% . 
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teaching were under 36 years of age, vs. 52.8 
percent of all men teachers reporting. And 
54.0 percent of those expecting to leave had 


TABLE 33.—-MEMBERS OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION COM- 
PARED WITH NONMEMBERS 





Members Non- 
of NEA members 





Type and size of school district 

Rural : 

Urban, by population 
500,000 or more 
100,000--499,999 
30,000-99 ,999 
10,000-—29,999 
5,000. 9,999 
2,500-4,999 

Total urban 


aa 


[_——t & hw 


Total 
Type of school district, by grades taught 
and by sex 

Rural 
Elementary, men. 
Elementary, women 
Secondary, men. 
Secondary, women... 

Urban 
Elementary, men 
Elementary, women. ... 
Secondary, men 
Secondary, women 


Total ‘ 
Sex and marital status 
Men 
Married. 
Single. . rE re ee ree 
Divorced, separated, or widowed. . 
Total men 
Women 
Married és 
Single. . ‘ ; 
Divorced, separated, or widowed 
Total women. 


Total dntdune 
Percent with five or more years of 
preparation 
Rural elementary women. . 
Rural secondary women. 
Rural secondary men. 
Urban elementary women 
500,000 population or more 
Less than 500,000. 
Urban secondary women 
500,000 population or more. . 
Less than 500,000... . 
Urban secondary men 
$00,000 population or more 
Less than 500,000... 
Percent with 15 or more years of 
ex perience 
Rural elementary women 
Rural secondary women 
Rural secondary men 
Urban elementary women 
500,000 or more : 52.9 
Less than 500,000 53.4 
Urban secondary women 
500,000 or more. . 
Less than 500,000. 
Urban secondary men 
500,000 or more 
Less than 500,000 


44.2 
26.6 


75.0 
58.5 


95.6 
75.7 


51.4 
41.9 
22.8 





completed less than five years of preparation, 
vs. 38.9 percent of all men teachers. For 
women teachers, the differences in age were 
greater. Of those planning to leave teaching, 
61.5 percent were under 36 years of age; of 
all women, 28.1 percent. On preparation, 83.2 
percent of the women who expected to leave 
had completed less than five years of prepara- 
tion, as contrasted with 71.6 percent of all 
women teachers. 

A question reported earlier in Appendix 
item 25 and Table 15 dealt with the teacher’s 
plans for the next school year. See also Figures 
XXI and XXII. Less than 2.0 percent in- 
tended to go into a nonteaching occupation the 
next year. The numbers were too few to 
justify extended analysis, but they, too, were 
younger and less -well’ qualified than the 
average teacher. 


A Preferred Career 


Altho transfers to other occupations are 
possible, many factors work against such trans- 
fers, especially as teachers grow older. A 
teacher might wish heartily to be in another 
occupation, but still intend to continue teach- 
ing until retirement. A different approach to 
the teacher’s attitude toward teaching took 
this form: “Suppose you could go back to your 
college days and start over again; in view of 
your present knowledge, would you become a 
teacher?” 

The five items in the answer checklist, and 
the percent checking each, as reported in Ap- 
pendix item 79, were as follows: 


Certainly would become a teacher 

Men, 29.9%; women, 55.1%; total, 48.2% 
Probably would become a teacher 

Men, 24.0%; v nen, 25.6%; total, 25.1% 
Chances about even for and against 

Men, 16.6%; women, 9.8%; total, 11.7% 
Probably would not become a teacher 

Men, 18.7%; women, 7.0%; total, 10.2% 
Certainly would not become a teacher 

Men, 10.8%; women, 2.5%; total, 4.8% 


The significance of these replies, at the end 
of a long questionnaire, might be argued. Some 
teachers, answering at the end of a different 
day or week, might have checked an item 
higher or lower than the one marked in the 
blank returned to the NEA. That the replies 
to this question show consistent relationships 
with certain other factors in the questionnaire, 
however, is shown in Table 34. 
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TABLE 34.—ATTITUDE OF TEACHERS 
TOWARD TEACHING * 





Given the chance to start over: 


Certainly 


Certainly 
or 
probably 


would 
not teach 


Groups of teachers 


or 
probably 
would 


Chances 
about 


teach even 


1 
Rural teachers 
Elementary 
Men 
Women 
All elementary 
Secondary 
Men 
Women. 
All secondary 
Total rural 
Men.. 
Women 
All rural. . 
Irban teachers 
Elementary 
Men 
Women 
All elementary 
Secondary 
Men 
Women 
All secondary... 
Total urban 
Men 
Women 
All urban 
Sex and marital status 
Men 
Married. 
Single... 
Divorced, separated, 
or widowed . 
All men 
Women 
Married. 
Single... . 
Divorced, separated, 
or widowed... . 
All women... 80 
Grades taught 
Elementary 81. : 10.3 
Secondary 60.7 16 22.6 
All teachers 73.3% 11.79 15.0% 





* A question identical with the one summarized in Table 34 
was included in an April 1944 questionnaire reported in the 
December 1945 NEA Research Bulletin (Vol. 23, No. 4, p. 
142). Eight of the teaching groups listed in Table 34 were 
reported on for 1944 also. Replies in 1956 were more favorable 
than in 1944, 





Women teachers, whether rural or urban, 
elementary or secondary, were better satis- 
fied with teaching than men; 80.7 percent of 
the women, but only 53.9 percent of the men, 
said they would choose teaching again. 

Single men were more favorable toward 
teaching than married men; married women 
were more favorable than single women. Fig- 
ure XXIII shows the relative attitudes. 


Elementary teachers, whether men or 
women, rural or urban, were better satisfied 
with teaching than secondary teachers. 

Altho the differences were not as sharp as 
those already mentioned, rural teachers, 
whether men or women, elementary or second- 
ary, were better satisfied with teaching than 
urban teachers. 

Columns 3 and 4 of Table 34 show the 
percents who said they were not sure, or would 
be unlikely again to become teachers. Men 
were somewhat more likely than women to 
say that chances were about even. Married 
or widowed men were the least favorable 
toward repeating a teaching career. 

The further analysis in this section is limited 
to the replies indicating that, given a chance 
to start over, the teacher certainly or probably 
would again become a teacher. 

The Appendix, pages 42-62, shows in col- 
umns 17, 18, and 19, for each reply on each 
of the 80 items, the percents of men, women, 
and all teachers who said that they would 
teach again, given the opportunity. When 
studied in detail, many of the differences were 
found to be related to the varying propor- 
tions of men and women, elementary and 
secondary, rural and urban teachers. 

For example, in Appendix item 5, the per- 
cent who would teach again declines as the 
schools grow larger. But smaller schools are 
predominantly rural and elementary—char- 
acteristics associated with higher percents re- 
porting satisfaction with teaching. In Appendix 
items 12 and 13, on level of preparation, per- 
cents reporting satisfaction decline as levels of 
preparation rise. But men, secondary, and 
urban teachers all tend to be high in prepara- 
tion and low on percents who would teach 
again. 

The items that appear to show a relation- 
ship with the percents reporting satisfaction 
with teaching, apart from the factors recog- 
nized in Table 34, are mentioned in the 
following paragraphs: 

Relative financial status—With the exception of 
rural secondary women, percents reporting satisfac- 
tion with teaching were below average among those 


reporting that their financial position was worse 
than it had been a year earlier. 

Teaching materials—Four levels of adequacy of 
teaching materials and equipment were listed. 
With the exception of men teachers in rural elemen- 
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FIGURE XXIII 
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tary schools, there was a direct relationship be- 
tween the percents reporting satisfaction with 
teaching and the adequacy of teaching materials. 

Classrooms—In every group, teachers who re- 
ported an entirely satisfactory classroom were will- 
ing to teach again by larger percents than those 
giving other evaluations of the classroom. 

Sense of identity with community—About three- 
fourths of the teachers were living in the commu- 
where their schools were located. Of these 
teachers, those who had moved to their communi- 
ties as adults and had subsequently gained a sense 
of belonging reported satisfaction with teaching by 
higher percents than teachers who,reported other 
relationships to their communities. Men teachers 
in rural elementary schools, however, were excep- 
tions, 


nities 


Restrictions on personal life—The teachers who 
reported no restrictions on their personal lives 
were above average for their groups, and, with 
the exception of men teachers in rural secondary 
grades, those reporting serious restrictions were 
below average in percents reporting satisfaction 
with teaching. 

Politics as an influence—Among all groups of 
urban teachers, higher percents reporting satisfac- 
tion with teaching were recorded among those who 
reported no political influence on teacher status; 
and conversely, lower percents were noted where 
politics was an influence. 


The foregoing items show that, beyond the 
differences outlined in Table 34, the relation- 
ships between willingness to teach again and 
responses to other questionnaire items were 


for the most part in items that in themselves 
reflected opinions. Basic personal attitudes as 
well as the factual situations are apparently 
involved in the relationships. 


Love of Teaching Tips the Balance 


Space was provided on the questionnaire for 
teachers “to tell the world about teaching.” 
More than half of them offered comments 
with no guidance from an answer checklist. 
The analysis of these free-answer replies has 
not been completed ; a preliminary sorting of a 
10-percent sample shows the pattern that 
might be expected from the replies analyzed 
in the preceding paragraphs. The women 
teachers offered slightly more favorable com- 
ments than unfavorable; the comments from 
the men leaned more toward the unfavorable 
side. Among both men and women teachers, 
the criticisms were most likely to deal with 
administrative policies governing program and 
organization; followed closely in the case of 
men teachers by economic disadvantages. 

But far outnumbering any other topic in all 
these voluntary evaluations of teaching were 
the one-third that dealt with one general 
theme—the love of teaching and the rewarding 
sense of achievement that comes from work 
with children and young people and con- 
tributing thru their lives to a better future. 


[40] 





X. Summary 


This bulletin summarizes questionnaire re- 
plies from classroom teachers who are believed 
to be reasonably representative of the more 
than 1,100,000 classroom teachers in the 
public schools in 1955-56. 

A composite portrait of the teacher emerges 
from the report. In reality it is two portraits, 
for marked differences appear between the 
men’s and the women’s replies. As background, 
it may be recalled that 27.5 percent of the 
teachers were men, 72.5 percent women; 61.7 
percent taught elementary grades, 38.3 percent 
secondary; 40.1 percent were in rural dis- 
tricts, 59.9 percent in urban. 

The following sketches of the typical (me- 
d:sn, average) public-school classroom teacher 
state in the present tense the information re- 
ported in April and May 1956. 


The Man Teacher 


The typical man teacher is 35.4 years old. 
He is married and has either one or two chil- 
dren. Large majorities of men in all groups 
are married; the total is 82.7 percent. The 
average number of children of married men 
teachers is 1.8. 

He holds a bachelor’s degree. A master’s or 
higher degree is held by 42.0 percent of the 
male teachers. 

His total teaching experience (counting 
1955-56 as a full year) is 8.0 years; this in- 
cludes 4.8 years in the school system in which 
he is now employed. 

His annual salary from teaching (average 
for 1955-56) is $4374. For the rural man 
teacher the average is $3671; and for the 
urban, $4784. His salary from teaching repre- 
sents 86.0 percent of his total income. He is 
responsible for the full support of one or more 
dependents; 45.8 percent reported two or 
more persons fully dependent upon them. 

He teaches in secondary grades; 129.1 pupils 
are enrolled in his classes, which have a median 
of 26.9 pupils each. However, 31.2 percent of 
the men teach in elementary schools, with 
median classes of 31.8 pupils. In urban schools, 
where 63.1 percent of the male teachers are 
employed, classes are larger. The typical man 
teacher devotes 11.3: hours a week to school 
duties in addition to the regular school day. 

He is an active member in a church and at 
least one other community organization. He 


voted in his school community in the most 
recent election. A total of 84.8 percent of the 
men teachers voted. 

If he could go back to his college days and 
start over again, he would become a teacher. 
Of all the men teachers, 53.9 percent say that 
they would teach again. However, 16.6 percent 
are not sure what their choice would be, and 
29.5 percent think they would do something 
else. 


The Woman Teacher 


The typical woman teacher is 45.5 years of 
age, married, and has one child. In addition 
to the 54.0 percent of women teachers who are 
married, 11.9 percent are widowed. Only 34.1 
percent are unmarried. The average number 
of children of married women teachers is 
1.4. 

She holds a bachelor’s degree. A master’s 
or higher degree is held by 18.1 percent. 

Her total teaching experience (counting 
1955-56 as a full year) is 15.4 years. This 
includes 7.6 years in the system where she is 
now employed. 

Her annual salary from teaching (average 
for 1955-56) is $3932. For the rural woman 
teacher the average is $3165; and for the 
urban, $4473. Her salary from teaching repre- 
sents 95.3 percent of her total income. She 
provides at least partial support to one or 
more dependents; 13.0 percent reported one 
or more persons fully dependent upon them. 

She teaches in an elementary grade; 30.8 
pupils are enrolled in her class. However, 
26.7 percent of the women teach in second- 
ary grades, with a median of 129.5 pupils in 
classes having a median of 26.9 pupils each. 
In urban schools, where 58.7 percent of the 
women teach, classes are larger. The typical 
woman teacher devotes 9.7 hours a week to 
school duties in addition to the regular school 
day. 

She is an active member in a church and at 
least two other community organizations, She 
voted in her school community in the most 
recent election. A total of 86.4 percent of the 
women teachers voted. 

If she could go back to her college days and 
start over, she would again become a teacher. 
Of all the women teachers, 80.7 percent re- 
ported that they would choose again to teach. 


[41] 
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Technical Note 


The questionnaire was mailed in late March 1956 
to 12,098 classroom teachers, a little over 1 percent 
of the national total. The mailing list was a strati- 
fied random sample based on several thousand 
school directories. All states and all sizes of dis- 
tricts in each state were represented. All the 18 
cities 500,000 in population or more were included, 
some thru the use of 1-percent random samples 
provided by school authorities. 


Return and Weighting 


The 5758 blanks returned represented 47.6 per- 
cent of those mailed. Incomplete replies were ex- 
cluded from the tabulations, also those from prin- 
cipals and others with administrative and non- 
teaching assignments. The 5602 tabulated repre- 
sented 46.3 percent of those mailed. 

The’ mailing list was planned so as to obtain a 
usable number of replies from rural districts and 
from each urban population group. Weights were 
applied, as shown in Table A, column 4, based on 
data from the U. S. Office of Education and state 
education departments. Each group thus contributed 
to the totals in proportion to its numbers. Weights 
were applied also to maintain the proper propor- 
tions of men and women in each group. 


Representativeness 


Whatever the effort to avoid bias and to obtain 
complete returns, one cannot be completely sure 
that questionnaire replies are representative. The 
following paragraphs give the evidence basic to 
the conclusion that the teachers replying were, in 
general, typical of the total teaching population. 

Salaries—The average salary of classroom teach- 
ers in 1955-56 was estimated at $4034, based on 
data from state departments of education. The 
average salary of teachers in the sample was 
$4055, only % of 1 percent above the estimated 
figure. 

The salary for all classroom teachers in 1955-56 
was 5.2 percent higher than in 1954-55. The aver- 
age salaries of the urban teachers in the question- 
naire sample ranged only from 3.3 percent to 6.0 
percent above those reported in the 1954-55 biennial 
salary study of the NEA Research Division. See 
Table A, columns 5-7. 

Class size—Striking similarities are seen in 
median sizes of elementary-school classes reported 
(a) .earlier in 1955-56 by school superintendents, 
and (b) by teachers thru the questionnaire. Super- 


intendents reported membership, teachers reported 
enrolments, Teachers’ reports were higher by per- 
cents ranging only from 2.4 to 4.4 percent, as shown 
in Table A, columns 8-10. 

One-room schools—Whereas the latest official 
figures (1953-54) show only 4.1 percent of teachers 
in one-teacher schools, the questionnaire sample 
included 6.0 percent. 

NEA members—The reporting teachers included 
61.9 percent who were NEA members, in contrast 
to a known 53 percent in the nation as a whole. As 
Section IX shows, the NEA members reported 
slightly higher levels of preparation and experi- 
ence. Also, slightly higher percents of members 
than nonmembers would again choose to be 
teachers. 

Successive mailings—Two follow-ups were sent, 
at about three-week intervals. The first set of re- 
plies included 53 percent of the total; the second 
set, 25 percent; and the ,third, 22 percent. Replies 
to five different questions were studied for each of 
the three sets of replies for each of four groups of 
teachers: (a) rural elementary women, (b) urban 
elementary women, (c) urban secondary women, 
and (d) urban secondary men. The replies thus 
analyzed dealt with preparation, experience, NEA 
membership, marital status, and willingness to 
teach again. 

No consistent differences among the three sets 
of replies were noted on any of the five topics. 
Nearest to a consistent trend was seen in the replies 
on experience; three of the four groups had slightly 
higher median years of experience in the second 
set of replies and one in the third set, but the 
fourth group showed no change. 

The balance—On two objective factors—salaries 
and class size—the urban sample seems to be 
sound. The successive sets of replies show no con- 
sistent differences. The slightly higher than repre- 
sentative percent of NEA members may introduce 
a slight bias toward higher preparation, greater 
stability, and satisfaction with teaching. To some 
extent this may be offset by the over-representation 
of teachers from one-teacher schools (the only 
objective factor by which the rural sample could 
be tested). Recognizing that the replies may lean 
somewhat more to the favorable than the unfavor- 
able side, the NEA Research Division believes that 
the sample is a workable representation of the 
American public-school classroom teachers of 1955- 
56. 
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